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Science Among the Humanities 


é¢ A NYONE who has not understood both the 
conception of matter as revealed in the 
physical group and who has not studied the evo- 
lution of life revealed in the biological group can- 
not be considered a liberally educated person.” 

On the front page of the Wellesley College News 
this statement appears in an editorial pressing 
for the recognition and understanding of scien- 
tific thought in its cultural implications and not 
merely as a field for future laboratory workers. 
When Dr. Robert A. Millikan, the physicist, 
spoke to the college at large, a short time ago, it 
was one of the few instances, said the News, when 
Wellesley recognized science as worthy of atten- 
tion from the cultural viewpoint. 

Recalling that the College once led the scientific 
van by being the first woman’s college to estab- 
lish scientific laboratories, the undergraduate 
newspaper analyzes the false line of demarcation 
that now exists between science and culture there, 
and presumably in other colleges. This is its 
presentation of the case for science among the 
humanities: 

“In our thinking we place science on a different 
level from the cultural subjects—the so-called 
humanities. Sciences are considered important 
for the student who plans to take a pre-medical 
course or wishes to do research in a laboratory, 
planning for a career in the practical sense. But 
one rarely meets the notion among faculty or stu- 
dents that science is probably more basically cul- 
tural and at least as basic as any other study that 
can be mentioned in other fields which are viewed 
from the cultural standpoint. That the require- 
ment has been slackened, the modification actually 
making it possible for students to receive a B. A. 
without having even glimpsed the theory of evo- 
lution or in other cases without dealing with the 
physical side of scientific thought, shows only too 
plainly that the cultural value of science is not 
yet understood. It is pointed out that this change 
gives the Zoology or Chemistry major more time 
to specialize in her field. True, it does. Eventu- 
ally, however these majors find they cannot go on 
without taking work in the other group, physical 
or biological as the case may be. 

“Here we come to the kernel of the matter. It 
is the very students who are not majoring in 
science who more than anyone need the type of 
thought offered and embodied in physical and 
biological science. Anyone who has not under- 
stood both the conception of matter as revealed 
in the physical group and who has not studied the 
evolution of life revealed in the biological group 


cannot be considered a liberally educated person. 
Science is more than something which teaches one 
to understand a steam engine or enables us to 
make perfume and dyes from coal tar. When rec- 
ognized in its fullest sense it is something which 
is prerequisite to almost every specific field of 
study and in general to one’s ordering of life. 

“The argument that students who want scien- 
tific training should go to colleges which like 
Johns Hopkins and M. I. T. are known for special- 
ization in sciences has no bearing on the question. 
We repeat that the very students who plan to 
major in philosophy, history or literature are the 
very ones who need science most grievously. To 
those who have actually worked in both fields this 
needs no proof. The best way to convince others 
is to recommend intimate association with Homer- 
us Americanus and Rana Vulgaris for two semes- 
ters along with the construction of atomic models 
or the nightly pilgrimages to the observatory 
where ‘the heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.’ 

“That the biological conception is sufficient must 
be denied when it is realized that evolution is 
really only half of the story—the continuation of 
the atomic theory. The tendency has been to draw 
a sharp line between inorganic matter and life. 
Scientists are now realizing that chromosomes 
themselves are but aggregates of smaller units 
which are traceable to the atoms and electrons. 
The picture is unfinished without both physical 
and biological viewpoints. 

“The writing of Dr. Millikan in Science 
and E'volution deals with science as cultural. More 
and more the world is waking to the conception. 
In the Scientific Monthly for April two significant 
articles appear, one by Professor Lynn Thorndike 
entitled Historical Sketch of the Relationship Be- 
tween History and Science, another by Professor 
R. B. Lindsay on Some Philosophical Aspects of 
Recent Atomic Theory. In both we find the new 
attitude to science pronounced by scholars rather 
than scientists. Lindsay writes, ‘It seems a pity 
that physical science and philosophy are so widely 
aloof in this interesting period of the development 
of knowledge.’ Says Thorndike, ‘Advocates of the 
New History must believe that recent science and 
thought offer other instruments which may prove 
almost equally efficacious in extending, correcting 
and substantiating our previous knowledge.’ 

“Until we recognize science as something more 
than technical study which fits men to understand 
radio and women to become dietitians we will be 
utterly provincial.” 
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Further Adventures of Alice in Wonderland 

664 CAN’T believe that,” said Alice. “Can’t you?” the 

Queen said in a pitying tone. “Try again: draw a long 
breath and shut your eyes.” 
I 


“How did I get here?” cried Alice in amazement. “I’ve 
seen all kinds of strange creatures, but nothing that 
looks like you. What are you? And what are those 
spools that you are unwinding?” 

“Ahem!” said the creature importantly, “I’m a college 
president.” 

He looked so funny with his big head, puffed up like 
a balloon, his small eyes, and his large spectacles that 
Alice laughed and laughed and laughed, although she 
knew it wasn’t the proper thing. She finally stopped 
laughing, for the spools attracted her attention again. 
This funny man was winding threads of all kinds ci 
lengths, colors and textures around the spools. And he 
was so careful in handling them. Again she asked: 
“What are those spools?” 

“Spools!” he replied indignantly. “These are records! 
Around these records I wind the statistical threads, which 
are very important. No college can operate without 
them. From the records we make our surveys. Surveys 
are very significant for they enable us to obtain more 
statistics. A college to be up-to-date must have statis- 
tics. We have just loads of them. If you decide to go 
to college, we’ll have more statistics. If you want to 
enter, you will have to be measured to see if you will fit.” 

“Fit! Fit? Why sure I fit! I squeezed through the 
rabbit hole. I can easily squeeze through your callege 
entrance. And the Good Fairy gave me some magic 
powders. If I swallow these, I can fit anything.” 

“But you'll have to be measured,” the college president 
insisted. “I’ll call my committee right now and you’ll be 
given the measurement test.” 

Three men appeared whose heads were big, but not 
quite as big as the college president’s. They likewise had 
small eyes and large spectacles. Each of them carried 
a yard stick. They gave Alice the measuring test. 

First she was blindfolded. Then she was asked to hop 
on one foot on the measuring stick. Alice only got an 
inch up one of the sticks before she tripped. 

The second part of her test was to repeat after the 
committee the three fundamental axioms of their college, 
and to do this as rapidly as she could in five minutes: 

“Whatever you say, I will say. 

Whatever you think, I will accept. 

Whatever you give to me, I shall return unimpaired.” 
Alice got it wrong the second and third times. The com- 
mittee thought they might have trouble with her; how- 
ever, they “passed” her because they felt that she might 
turn out all right after she was orientated. They attached 
a label to her so that everyone would know that she was 
admitted to their college. They gave Alice a program to 
carry, which was very heavy and which she could not 
understand. Thus Alice became a student in Wonder- 
land. 


II. 
Alice’s First Day in Class 

“Here!” Alice replied laughingly, while she said to 
herself, ‘“Doesn’t he see I’m here?” Then she remembered 
his small eyes. 

The funny man, who called her name, was standing in 
front of the classroom swinging a heavy key while he 
talked. He was reading from a very large book. Alice 
wondered if the key was a magic key and what treasures 
it would unlock. So she eagerly asked the funny man 
why he swung his key and if the fairies had given it to 
him to unlock hidden treasures. 

The funny man seemed pleased that she noticed the 
key and then told her all about it. No fairy, said he, 
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had given him this key. He had gained it by his own 
efforts. It was gotten by hard facts and statistics. 
“Hidden treasures?”, he laughed. It struck him so funny. 
“Why, to the holder of this key there are no hidden 
treasures. Everything has been explored. Only dumb- 
bells search for hidden treasures after they get the key, 
and very few dumb-bells ever get the key.” 


Alice cried back to the funny man in dismay: “There 
are hidden treasures. I know it! I know it! The Good 
Fairy told me so and she knows.” 


The funny man frowned and told her that she was 
wasting time, the most precious thing in their education. 
They could not go on discussing; they must go on with 
the recitation. 

Each student in the class was supplied with a net and 
a bag. During the recitation the funny man tore out 
scraps from his book. These he called “information.” 
He threw them up in the air carelessly. The students 
caught them with their nets and put them in their bags. 
They were kept very busy catching the scraps, for some- 
times they did not go very far. After a time, the funny 
man stopped throwing scraps and started to ask ques- 
tions. He asked Alice for the three points in the reci- 
tation. Alice replied that she couldn’t see any points to 
it at all; that it looked to her like a juggling together 
of scraps. 

“Wrong!” he thundered very much provoked. “Pay 
more attention to your scraps next time.” Then, looking 
at her neighbor, he said: “Next!” 


Alice was sure that she had heard the student snoring. 
Her neighbor started with a jump, dug his hand into his 
bag, found the right scrap and threw it back at the 
funny man. This pleased him, and his smile made her 
think of the Cheshire Cat. Alice soon caught on to the 
system and followed the example of her neighbor when 
she was called on to recite. 


A month had passed since Alice entered college in 
Wonderland. One morning, as Alice was putting on her 
hat, she was greatly dismayed. The hat covered her 
entire head! First she thought that her hat must have 
stretched. But as she glanced at herself in the mirror, 
she noticed that her head had shrunk and she could see 
it shrinking. She cried out in horror: “Oh dear, dear, 
what shall I do! My head, my poor head! My mother 
was always so proud of my head. Now it’s shrinking. 
I must do something. Oh how I wish the Good Fairy 
were here!” No sooner had Alice expressed this wish 
than the Good Fairy appeared. Alice told her her 
troubles. 

“Promise me,” said the Good Fairy, “That you will do 
everything I ask you to do. Then your head will grow 
big again.” 

“By Tweedledum and Tweedledee,” said Alice, “I prom- 
ise.” 

“Go back to college and when the funny man throws 
scraps to you, don’t catch them with your net. Catch 
them with your head. All your head needs is exercise; 
then it will grow.” 

Alice went to her classroom. She caught the scraps 
with her head. And the scraps all tore to pieces when 
her head hit them. So when the funny’ man asked her 
a question, she had nothing in her bag. 

The Good Fairy came again to Alice’s call. Alice was 
miles and miles away from the college. She was weeping 
so hard that there was a stream of water all around her. 

‘Why dearest child, what is the matter?” asked the 

€Continued on page 4) 
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The New Theatre of the New South 


By JOSEPH MITCHELL 


T so many years ago those states south of 

the Mason-Dixon boundary were pigeon- 
holed by complacent outsiders as economically 
neutral and of no financial importance. The 
South’s business on earth was to raise and to 
ship raw materials elsewhere to be manufactured 
into finished products. Now cotton mills whirr 
and whirr and whirr with no ending; billboards 
are strung crazily by the side of thousands of 
miles of hard-surfaced roads, and editorial writ- 
ers have ceased to complain of the poverty- 
stricken South. But immediately after economic 
independence came the realization that the nebu- 
lous section, the South, was aesthetically dwarfed. 
In the land of acre-wide cotton rows and cigar- 
ette factories there was no culture. Mencken 
tagged it “the Sahara of the beaux arts.” 

But a laconic metamorphosis has commenced 
and it appears that the South is undergoing a 
cultural upheaval similar to the Irish Re- 
naissance. And it is being brought about by the 
same medium, the theatre. In the South a de- 
finitely sectional drama has developed. The Car- 
olina Playmakers, a group of students at the 
University of North Carolina, now under the di- 
rection of three veteran masters of stagecraft, 
have for twelve years and more busied them- 
selves with writing, producing and taking on the 
road plays dealing with the life of the people of 
their state. They have written tragedies about 
those significant happenings in the life of back- 
woodsmen which become traditional, and from 
old wives’ tales, superstitions, and the idiosyn- 
crasies of field-chained people they have put to- 
gether remarkably fresh comedies. From this 
group came Paul Green who was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize last year for his Negro tragedy, 
In Abraham’s Bosom. The organization has 
become well known in the United States for its 
folk dramas, and just recently the group has 
begun experimenting with advanced dramatic 
forms and an expressionistic play was included 
on their last bill. 

Following the lead of the Playmakers and 
hand in hand with the Little Theatre movement 
other groups have gathered in towns whose in- 
habitants looked with uneasy eyes at the theatre, 
thinking it an instrument of the devil. Amateur 
actors have formed dramatic clubs in strikingly 
out of the way places, and the theatre has un- 
questionably established itself in the South. 

The rise of these theatres has attracted na- 
tional interest and on the fourth and fifth of 
April the first Southern Regional Conference on 
the Drama was held at Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina in The Playmakers’ Theatre. (This is the 
first state-supported playhouse in America and 
is comparable to the Abbey Theatre in Ireland.) 


The dramatic conference’ was prophetic and sig- 
nificant. Not so much as a formal conference, 
however, is it significant, for that is not to be 
taken too seriously, but because Broadway sent 
its actors and producers and critics to see if 
there was anything beneath the paper-talk about 
the drama in the South, and the Actors’ Equity 
Association sent its agent for a detailed report. 
The dramatic critics telegraphed their journals 
that the tip was correct—that in the South there 
is an honest theatre . .. a baby in cradle perhaps, 
but with the proper environment and heredity 
nevertheless. Peggy Wood, now on the road with 
a stock company, writing about the conference 
from a hotel in Philadelphia, said: “In such 
organizations as the Carolina players lies the 
hope of the theatre. The commercial theatre as 
we know it is doomed, but that is perhaps good 
news for out of its ashes will rise something not 
run as a cloak-and-suit or real-estate business but 
as an art.” And basically that is the decision 
of all the high and mighties of the American 
stage who gathered in the quiet university village 
to discuss the future of the little theatre as op- 
posed to professional drama. 


The personalities gathered at the affair formed 
the most convincing evidence of its significance. 
Among the notables were registered: Barrett 
Clark, dramatic critic; George Pierce Baker of 
the old 47 Workshop and now of Yale Univer- 
sity; J. Brooks Atkinson, critic of The New York 
Times; Roland Holt of the New York Drama 
League; Katherine Emmet, actress and repre- 
sentative of the Actors’ Equity Association; 
Archibald Henderson, critic and biographer of 
George Bernard Shaw; and seventy-five other 
professional actors and producers, and directors 
of little theatres. A small man in a tweed suit, 
with a frazzle-eared dog and a burnt-black pipe, 
Professor Frederick Koch, director of The Caro- 
lina Playmakers, had charge of the program. 

These men and women decided that the little 
theatres scattered over the country show signs of 
becoming more and more “a national movement,” 
making the theatre touch the lives of families in 
almost every large town in the nation. In North 
Carolina, for example, there are sixty-two inde- 
pendent producing groups and forty-seven high 
school dramatic clubs. This was strange news 
to the people from Forty-Second street who were 
correct in the assumption that only four or five 
stage plays on the road from New York set up 
on the boards in North Carolina during the year. 
The cultural importance of this movement is 
still underestimated, and the dramatic critics, 
infinitely wearied with the sterility and balance 
of the box-office stage, were the ones who most 
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thoroughly recognized its validity and potential- 
ities. 

The critics found that many of the native 
theatres were of the exact nature of the stable 
playhouses of old Greenwich Village or the wharf 
theatre of the Provincetown Playhouse. J. Brooks 
Atkinson of The New York Times was interested 
in the people who, as he wrote, “‘described thea- 
tres established in old tobacco factories, in lec- 
ture halls where the actors had to scramble 
through the windows to get behind the scenes, 
or in abandoned barns where the proverbial two 
planks and a passion comprised the producing 
equipment.” 

At the conference the university was men- 
tioned as the best training place for the new 
actor, and Katherine Emmet was in favor of the 
universities throughout the country importing 
professional actors to take part in plays with 
non-professional groups. The importance of the 
university theatre in the development of the ar- 
tistic consciousness of the South was conceded 
by almost the entire group. It was recognized 
that there are boards of trustees who still cling to 
the medieval idea of the unholy drama. 

During the progress of the conference the 
Playmakers presented a bill of their repertory 
plays; Paul Green brought in several Negro sin- 
gers, and down from the hills came old time 
fiddlers and banjo pickers. In the two days and 
nights following the formal affair ten dramatic 
clubs from North Carolina presented their most 
recent plays. 

Throughout the meeting there hung the feel- 
ing that, artistically, the South was restless in 
its sleep ten, years ago, but now it is yawning 
and almost awake, and the folk theatre, the new 
playwright, and the non-professional actor are to 
be credited with shaking the bed-coverings. The 
South is far from being clean of cheapness in the 
arts. The moving pictures, the Sunday school 
and Harold Bell Wright still predominate, but 
there is a sturdy undertone to the jazz bands 
stuttering and snorting away among the peach 
blossoms and the dogwood trees. 


(Continued from page 2) 
Good Fairy in amazement. “Your head looks so fine and 
big. What now has happened?” 

Between sobs, Alice told her story. She had caught 
the scraps with her head and had thus torn them to 
pieces. The funny college men were very angry with her 
for this. They told her that her “fit” wasn’t any good 
and that she was undesirable. She was destroying all 
their scraps. The only thing they could do to save the 
scraps was to “kick her out.” The three funny men 
who measured her then got together and all three kicked 
her out at the same time. After a whole day’s traveling, 
she landed in the part of Wonderland where the Good 
Fairy found her. 

“Don’t worry,” said the Good Fairy while she dried 
Alice’s eyes with a magic handkerchief, “This is the best 
place to land. At college you were merely fighting scraps 
of paper. In this part of Wonderland you can fight 
wicked giants, ogres and all kinds of devils that keep 
people from being happy.” Mollie Sirit 
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The Mighty Dead 


HILE men are wondering whe- 

ther Sandino of Nicaragua is a 
bandit or a patriot it is well to recall 
that they asked the same question 
about Emiliano Zapata, the great 
Mexican rebel who died just nine 
years ago. Frank B. Kellogg, Cal 
Coolidge and H. L. Stimson ought to 
be told the story of Zapata, who, like 
Sandino went to the hills and glori- 
fied the name of bandit. Let them 
read the story of this man whose ex- 
ploits were strikingly similar to those 
of Sandino and then ask themselves 
whether it is wise to kill such men. 


“Ten thousand peasants,” reports 
The Daily Worker, have jammed into 
the plazas of Cuatla to commemorate 
the ninth anniversary of the death 
of Emiliano Zapata, the great agrari- 
an leader of Mexico. “They are a 
picturesque group, attired in their 
regional costumes: broad, high- 
peaked sombreros, with huge up- 
turned brims, fully three feet across; 
with their red kerchiefs, their white 
and pink shirts, their white trousers, 
and leather huaraches or sandals. 
Most of them have scarlet ponchos or 
serapes, slit in the center so that they 
slip easily over head and shoulders. 
They have come with bands, a dozen 
bands; and their horses’ hoofs clatter 
up and down the sun-slashed streets 
between the low, flat-roofed, adobe 
multicolored houses, among the or- 
chards and gardens that crowd into 
the very center of the town. One 
sees few white faces, a few mestizos; 
this is an Indian center; and here 
was the cradle of the Mexican revo- 
lution. Even before Madero, this re- 
gion was in revolt against the dicta- 
tor Porfirio Diaz.” 

Zapata, in his youth, had seen the 
land owners take possession of the 
Indian village commons. He had seen 
them enclose the public highways, 
even, for the sowing of their crops 
and he had gone in vain to petition 
the federal government. And when 
the revolution came he recruited an 
army of ragged and hungry follow- 
ers, whose proud boast was that the 
only guns they carried were those 
they wrested from the enemy. They 
resolutely refused to disarm until the 
land should be returned to the right- 
ful owners. 

The counter-revolution came, un- 
der Huerta, and an army was sent 
to Morelos to get Zapata. The piti- 
ful huts of the Indians were burned; 
old men, women and children were 
shipped off to starve in Mexico City. 
Whenever the marauders caught a 
Zapatista they gave him a shovel and 
told him to go dig his grave, saying: 
“Tt is land you want, take your bit 
of earth.” When Huerta was de- 
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feated, Zapata fought Carranza, his 
successor, because he too refused to 
carry through the real social aims of 
the revolution. At one time he was 
in possession of the entire South 
Mexico. “How can Carranza under- 
stand our needs,” Zapata is reported 
to have once said to Villa, “his kind 
sleeps in beds, we sleep on straw 
mats.” 

Sometimes hiding in the mountains 
of Morelos where the women and 
children faithfully brought them food, 
sometimes sowing the earth between 
battles, their guns hidden in the 
bushes; they kept the slogan of “land 
and liberty” alive through years 
when every other revolutionary lead- 
er rose to power only to fill his belly 
with loot. Once they captured Mex- 
ico City, and these farmers in their 
ragged trousers were the laughing 
stock of the city. They went from 
house to house diffidently begging 
tortillas where every other conquer- 
ing army stole automobiles and 
stripped people of jewels. These sim- 
ple and honest men asked only for 
justice and a bit of food! 

At Chinameca, in the State of 
Morelos, Zapata was ambushed on 
April 10, 1919, and shot by a party 
of men who pretended they wanted 
to join with his movement. But it 
is Carranza, the exponent of “law 
and order” who directed this bit of 
treachery, whose name is despised by 
the people of Mexico today, while Za- 
pata the bandit is a potent force 
among the workers and peasants and 
students. Those who read Spanish 
will discover through the eloquence 
of German List Arzubide what Za- 
pata means to the revolutionary 
youth of Mexico, in his eloquent book- 
let, Emiliano Zapata; Evxaltacion, 
published by the State press of Vera 
Cruz at Jalapa. This book ought to 
convince anyone of the futility of 
killing bandits of this sort. 


Columbia’s New Curriculum 
ti Pee new curriculum of Columbia 

College brings freedom in class at- 
tendance but it also provides for less 
latitude in choice of studies. The for- 
mer measure wins the approval of 
The Columbia Spectator but the latter 
is not so welcome to the student paper. 
For the new curriculum demands “two 
full year courses, one from each of 


two of the following groups: i. 
Mathematics. II. Chemistry. III. 
Botany; Zoology; Geology.” This, 


says Spectator, is a step away from 
the “modern tendency” of permitting 
student to choose the curriculum “best 
suited to his personal needs and fu- 
ture plans.” 

The Spectator is mistaken on this 
point. We have been moving further 


and further away from the idea that 
one subject is as good as another. 
The tendency is toward more and 
more freedom in the method of study 
and less freedom in the content of the 
liberal education. The Spectator cites 
Professor Meiklejohn as one of the 
advance guards but Professor Meik- 
lejohn’s system is pointed in the di- 
rection of less freedom in choosing 
the content of study. “I am quite 
sure that as to the course of study, 
we have got to discard the elective 
system, if we are doing to have a 
community of learning and have a 
definite course of study,” Dr. Meikle- 
john wrote for The New Student last 
year. “We must have all the mem- 
bers of the community engaged in 
the same intellectual enterprise.” The 
Experimental college at Wisconsin al- 
lows for much less freedom than the 
new Columbia curriculum. 

Mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences are excellent sciences, concedes 
The Spectator, but why require them 
for more than “two full years.” “Is 
there no consideration for the essen- 
tial differences between the pre-jour- 
nalist and pre-engineers?” This ques- 
tion is beside the point for the pur- 
pose of the liberal education is cul- 
tural and if two years of science are 
necessary for a cultural education 
then the college should require them, 
regardless of the wishes of pre-jour- 
nalists or pre-engineers. The ques- 
tion we should like to see discussed in 
The Spectator is whether science 
ought to be required two years for a 
liberal education. Perhaps the article 
on page one of this issue will help in 
clarifying the point. 


Professor Phelps’ Racket 

RIDGEPORT, Connecticut, famous 

for having once been the home of 
P. T. Barnum, the world’s greatest 
showman, missed only by a few miles 
the glory of housing the greatest pro- 
fessorial showman of our day. For 
that title can no longer be denied Pro- 
fessor Billy Phelps of New Haven, 
now that he has brought Gene Tun- 
ney to Yale for a one-day stand. It 
was an even better show than the one 
put on the time Professor Billy led a 
long Yale cheer for Browning’s ghost 
on the Yale library steps. Shakes- 
peare’s ghost was glorified this time, 
but that worthy shade should not be 
unduly offended that a prize-fighter 
and a professor have taken this means 
of garnering a bit of publicity. Tun- 
ney said that Shakespeare was “not 
only a great poet, a great philosopher, 
a great playwright, but also a great 
artist,” and there is no harm in that. 
The eminent shadow ought to be 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Anti-Imperialists 

TUDENTS at two _ universities, 

Kansas and Ohio Wesleyan, have 
adopted resolutions protesting Amer- 
ican intervention in Nicaragua and 
demanding co-operation with Latin- 
Americans in the supervision of the 
Nicaraguan elections. Student atti- 
tudes on the American foreign policy 
are being determined by the Student 
Emergency Committee which tried to 
call on Mr. Coolidge last week to 
present a resolution of protest. At 
Ohio Wesleyan the case was pre- 
sented by the president of the stu- 
dent body at chapel. Although the 
present American policy had its de- 
fenders, the great majority of stu- 
dents joined in the protest. The 
Ohio Wesleyan Transcript, which ap- 
plauded the student vote, said edi- 
torially: 

“When every influential body in 
Nicaragua thinks that the marines 
shctld be withdrawn before the No- 
vember election, then it seems high 
time for Secretary of State Kellogg 
to forget his multilateral peace 
treaties for nations of the world and 
do something which will make his 
own country seem a little Jess belli- 
gerent.” 

Only a handful of students at- 
tended the Kansas meeting, but they 
adopted a resolution of protest which 
was sent to Senator Borah, chairman 
of the Senate foreign relations com- 
mittee. 


Third Party Movement 

O PROMOTE third party inter- 

ests through the support of Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
president, a local Socialist group has 
been founded at Dartmouth College. 
It is trying to form a national inter- 
collegiate organization, explaining in 
a letter it is sending to prospective 
leaders that “liberal students can no 
longer remain complacent in the face 
of the corruption and utter lack of 
social responsibility in the two major 
political parties. By supporting Nor- 
man Thomas you will be able to reg- 
ister your protest.” 

The Dartmouth, student daily, 
treats the political organization light- 
ly. It has seen “these things before, 
and strangely enough they do not 
seem to work. The embryonic Marx- 
ians somehow fail to convince them- 
selves that they are on the true 
course, and after the shouting dies, 
and the novelty of really being a 
socialist in a capitalist country be- 
gins to pale, the brothers inevitably 
return to their former conclusions.” 


HATEVER may be said of col- 
lege Socialists, their candidate, 
Norman Thomas, is not without hon- 


or in his own land. The Princetonian, 
student organ at Mr. Thomas’ alma 
mater, is proud to claim him, and in 
fact, feels “rather hurt that Mr. 
Thomas’ press agents did not see fit 
to announce that the Socialist can- 
didate is a graduate of Princeton.” 

The editorial holds no brief for or 
against the party platform, “but if 
Princeton is a good university, and 
all things considered we believe it is, 
no fact could be more encouraging 
than that its graduates are taking a 
hand in all forms of activity.” Mr. 
Thomas, it believes, possesses the 
equilibrium that the Socialist party 
needs, and it is “glad that he is in 
the running, and particularly glad 
that his fellow Socialists have con- 
sidered him worthy of bearing the 
party standard.” 


Evolutionists 

O ASCERTAIN the attitudes of 

college presidents toward the 
teaching of evolution, the magazine 
Evolution sent out questionnaires, the 
results of which it has recently pub- 
lished. Of 560 presidents quizzed, 
83, mainly from medium-sized insti- 
tutions, replied. The presidents of 
the large universities, who did not 
answer, are presumed by the maga- 
zine to stand in favor of teaching 
evolution. The questions and answers 
follow: 

Is evolution taught in your insti- 
tution? Yes, 64; no, 11; non-com- 
mittal, 8. 

Is it taught as fact or mere theory? 
Fact, 41; theory, 27; false, 5; non- 
committal, 10. 

Do YOU consider evolution a fact? 
Yes, 40; no, 25; non-committal, 18. 

Should teaching evolution be pro- 
hibited by law? Yes, 5; no, 66; non- 
committal, 12. 

There is nothing sectional in the 
attitudes toward evolution, the maga- 
zine says. It reprints numerous ex- 
amples of side-stepping, but it found, 
on the whole, that the presidents be- 
lieve in evolution and are opposed to 
efforts to prohibit teaching of the 
theory by law. 


The System 


WENTY-SEVEN fraternal, pol- 

itical, religious, social, and labor 
organizations of the University of 
California, participating in a confer- 
ence on military training, came to 
the conclusion that the R. O. T. C., 
whether on an optional or compulsory 
basis, is part of a general program 
of militarism. The conference was 
sponsored by drill opponents, who, 
after thoroughly discussing the status 
of military on their campus, will for- 
mulate a program of attack. 


The Way of the Critic 
OSCOE M. BLOSS, liberal arts 
sophomore at Michigan State Col- 

lege, has been indefinitely suspended 

for publishing charges of corruption 
and graft against the college and 
state administrations in The Student, 

a non-conformist and unofficial cam- 

pus magazine. 

The Student, which has been in 
existence for about three months, is 
the only questioning voice on a not 
very liberal campus. Its content is 
a queer mixture of pertinent imperti- 
nences and banal quotations. The 
front cover of the offending issue 
carried a reprint of Elbert Hubbard’s 
Message to Garcia, but the editorial 
page made up for it by exhibiting 
that “stiffening of the vertebrae” for 
which Mr. Hubbard asked. Starting 
on a light theme recommending the 
substitution of football for military 
training when war is outlawed, the 
editorial wound up by describing the 
college as “not a college at all, but 
a political playground, where the col- 
lege presidency is a bait for party 
electioneers, a state institution for 
governors to practice economy upon, 
to cover up grafts elsewhere in the 
machine, a beautiful park with side- 
walks and buildings, where taxpay- 
ers’ sons and daughters may wait 
four years for that whimsicality, edu- 
cation, a gloss which covers defects, 
a veneer which can be polished.” It 
wondered “just what one can expect 
from such a condition, where graft 
and corruption reign” and suggested 
that the best students had been 
“seared away by the political buga- 
boo and the unintellectual atmos- 
phere.” 

Acting President Robert Shaw, who 
suspended Bloss, managing editor of 
The Student, said that libel and slan- 
der would not be tolerated in any 
college publication. That the con- 
demned editorial might not be far 
wrong in its charges is indicated by 
the University of Michigan Daily, 
which said editorially of the suspen- 
sion: “Such action, of course, was 
only to be expected from a college 
which has no great reputation either 
for the liberality of its administra- 
tive officials or for the caliber of the 
members of its administrative board, 
and the action in itself seems rather 
to be a retreat before the charges 
levelled by the student editor.” 

In another editorial the same paper 
added that: “If their institution is 
honeycombed with graft and politics 
as the editorial of April 13 would 
indicate, conditions at the state col- 
lege are in a sorry plight indeed— 
and from a detached viewpoint it 
rather seems as though this sorry 
plight exists. Without passing judg- 
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ment for or against the state of af- 
fairs at the college, however, a word 
of commendation can be passed to 
the student editors who dared attack 
the situation, and to the student in- 
terest which desires to see these con- 
ditions corrected. 

“Tf the editorial published by The 
Student was not prompted by a de- 
sire for sensationalism, and there is 
no reason to believe that such was 
the case, the opinions therewith set 
forth represent a high standard of 
college journalistic achievement. Hon- 
est opinion, motivated in good faith 
and stated respectfully, deserves at 
least the opportunity of expression; 
and when two students are willing to 
risk their tenure at the college of 
their choice, as the State College edi- 
tors have done, for the purpose of 
stating both destructive and construc- 
tive opinions about their alma mater, 
it seems rather as though such wil- 
lingness must be accepted as prima 
facie evidence of good faith.” 


Changing Columbia 


ISPLACING the present curricu- 

lum of twenty years’ standing, a 
revised plan of undergraduate study, 
designed to open new and larger in- 
tellectual vistas to the student, will 
go into effect next September at Col- 
umbia_ College. The first two 
years will be devoted to “orientation 
and discovery.” The junior and sen- 
ior years will be given to genuine 
work in preparation for graduate or 
professional study, or for “the yet 
more serious business of living a use- 
ful and high-minded life.” 

The new plan includes such inno- 
vations as lecture courses demanding 
neither prerequisites nor examina- 
tions, and reading courses given co- 
operatively in different but allied 
departments of study. Discussing the 
program and its aims President Ni- 
cholas Murray Butler said: 

“ . . Of the undergraduate body 
in Columbia College at least three- 
fourths look forward to further study, 
either in the graduate schools or in 
the professional schools in the uni- 
versity after obtaining the baccalaur- 
eate degree. 

“These pre-professional students 
follow programs of study suggested 
to them by their advisers, with one 
of whom each undergraduate is in 
close personal relationship. Inasmuch 
as by no means all undergraduate 
students are definite in their plans 
for future university work, part of 
the problem is so to frame the under- 
graduate program as to assist those 
who have a definite object in view 
while not unduly and harmfully re- 
stricting or narrowing the program 
of those who have not yet made up 
their minds as to a future career. 
This means that the program of study 
must be planned with a definite goal 
in view and yet made sufficiently 
flexible to meet the needs of various 
types of undergraduate students. 
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“With this dual end in mind, the 
work of the first two years has been 
planned so that it will be preliminary 
and exploratory. Any student who 
satisfactorily completes the work of 
the freshman and sophomore years 
will have gained a good general edu- 
cation of junior college grade. Should 
he not desire further college training, 
he will have accomplished something 
that is definite and most helpful in 
making him an intelligent citizen. 
Skilful advisers will come to know 
each student, his needs and his am- 
bitions, and aid him to reach those 
decisions affecting his career which 
will be correct. 

“Another most important principle 
has entered into the making of the 
new program. Every effort has been 
made to measure progress toward the 
bachelor’s degree in terms of real 
achievement rather than in terms of 
prescribed courses, or hours, or 
points, or anything of the kind. 

“A student who can show that he 
is competent to omit any of the 
courses ordinarily prescribed for un- 
dergraduates will be encouraged to 
do so. He will thus gain opportunity 
to take up studies for which he is 
ready and in which he is interested, 
no longer merely marking time in a 
group which bores and discourages 
him while other less well-prepared 
students are trying to catch up with 
him. 

“The new undergraduate program 
involves the offering of lecture 
courses, for which no prerequisite or 
examination is required. One object 
of these courses is to give those stu- 
dents who are specializing somewhat 
narrowly relief from such specializa- 
tion by presenting to them a general 
view of a different and contrasting 
field of study.” 


OLUMBIA, in the words of the 

New York Herald-Tribune, has 
“started an empire,” with the absorp- 
tion of St. Stephens College, an Epis- 
copalian institution, at Annandale-on- 
the-Hudson, ninety miles from New 
York. Columbia thinks the new 
branch can take over some of the 
surplus from New York, but the gen- 
eral student attitude probably is ex- 
pressed by an undergraduate com- 
mentator who says: “Even a high 
school graduate knows where the city 
line is.” The Herald-Tribune takes 
the merger as a sign that “empire, 
which is passing in international pol- 
itics. is arising in American educa- 
tion.” 


Magazines for Texts 


NDIANA UNIVERSITY teachers 

of freshman composition have 
substituted current magazines for 
textbooks in their classes. The main 
point in favor of the magazines was 
the low price. The majority of the 
teachers favor the Atlantic Monthly 


and Harper’s, 


Business Ethics 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

will be the first institution to 
present a course on business ethics in 
connection with its school of com- 
merce, when such a study is added 
next year. It has been made possible 
by a gift of $25,000 for that express 
purpose. Said Dean Ralph E. Heil- 
man: 

“Tf departments of commerce in our 
colleges and universities provide the 
rising generation with a greater mas- 
tery of business technique and meth- 
ods without developing a_ strong 
sense of the moral obligations of the 
business man, the result may be dis- 
astrous. University education for 
business aims to provide the young 
man with better tools of business: but 
if he is to have better tools there 
must be provided a strong control of 
the use of such tools. It is of the 
utmost importance that there be de- 
veloped in the business leaders of to- 
morrow a strong ethical sense and a 
keen realization of the social obliga- 
tions of business.” 


Battle of the Century 


HE long-heralded battle of culture 

between Harvard and Yale is on. 
On April 80 ten selected seniors from 
each institution, acting as teams, took 
examinations in English literature. 
Each team represented the pick of the 
two departments of English. The ex- 
amination papers were prepared by 
two members of the English faculty 
of each institution and Professor 
Charles G. Osgood of Princeton. The 
papers will be read, and the prize 
awarded, by a committee composed of 
Professors A. K. Potter, of Brown 
University; J. Q. Adams, of Cornell 
University, and Charles G. Osgood, 
of Princeton University. The compe- 
tition was provided for in a gift of 
$125,000 to Harvard College. 

On the contest the Yale News has 
commented as follows: 

“The founder of the contest has ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘the competing 
institutions will make these contests 
part of the required work, or the re- 
quired examinations, on which they 
grant their respective degrees.’ Al- 
though the aim of this would be to in- 
sure the inclusion of the best scholars, 
it would eventually work like a boom- 
erang and defeat the main purpose of 
the competition. For as soon as the 
work became required, all hope of 
stimulating general interest in schol- 
arship would necessarily be killed. It 
should not, moreover, -be necessary to 
take such a measure in order to in- 
clude in the competition the best 
scholars.” 

And the Daily Princetonian con- 
tributes the opinion that “The success 
of the plan must ultimately rest upon 
the amount of interest manifested by 
the intellectual element of the uni- 
versities, The object of the fund, as 
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the donor explained it, is to give col- 
lege students a feeling that by attain- 
ing high rank they are winning glory 
for their college, a feeling that has 
hitherto been confined to athletic 
prowess. But somehow we have the 
vague feeling that these contests will 
cause about as much excitement as 
debating. 

“But in spite of our skepticism, we 
can only welcome any intelligent trial 
along educational lines. The results 
will be interesting to watch.” 


Summer Travel 


NLY a few weeks remain until the 

first student tour of the Orient, 
sponsored by Upton Close and The 
New Student, and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Close, is under way. Stu- 
dents and teachers throughout the 
country have shown great interest in 
this first expedition to the Orient at 
student rates. The course of travel 
has been laid out to give thorough 
contact with Japan, Central and North 
China, Manchuria and Korea. Two 
weeks will be spent in Japan and on 
the Inland Sea; ten days in the Shang- 
hai region, with an optional 600 mile 
tour up the Yangtze River; two weeks 
in North China, old Peking and Tient- 
sin, the Western Hills and the re- 
gions of the Great Wall; and several 
days in Manchuria and Korea. In 
keeping with the “learning-seeing” 
program, members of the party will 
be free to follow their own bents and 
study on their own. Applications for 
membership in the group may be sent 
in care of The New Student. 


HE ONLY student tours to Rus- 

sia this year are being sponsored 
by the Open Road, travel organization 
for the National Student Federation 
of America. Itineraries, varying 
from three to six weeks in the U. S. 
S. R., are being arranged so as to 
give a maximum of study opportunity. 

The same organization, also under 
N. S. F. A. auspices, has organized 
groups in various colleges for summer 
tours to Europe. In addition it is 
offering several new expeditions for 
parties with special interests. One for 
women students of government and 
international relations will include ten 
weeks in Europe where problems of 
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the various states will be examined in 
their original setting. For librarians 
and student librarians a special expe- 
dition to libraries and literary land- 
marks of western Europe has been ar- 
ranged. Still another special tour is 
for students of social work. It pro- 
vides for attendance at the interna- 
tional conference of social work, to 
be held in Paris, in July, and for ex- 
amining significant phases of social 
work, social legislation, and making a 
survey of social problems in the Eure- 
pean countries. The Open Road is 
at 2 West 46th Street, New York City. 


The Best Interests 
who University of California at 
Los Angeles may go on growing, 
expanding or doing whatever it will 
without hindrance from its student 
daily, the Bruin. Feeling that the 
editor, James F. Wickizer, “was not 
conforming to the policy of construc- 
tive criticism, particularly toward the 
administration, which had been laid 
down by the council” that senate ex- 
acted from the editor a promise that 
he would not, upon pain of removal 
from office, print “anything of a 
sarcastic or critical nature that would 
not be for the best interest of the 
University and the Associated Stu- 
dents.” 

The first issue under the new pol- 
icy presented a revised editorial page. 
The editor’s name was at the bottom 
of the mast-head, under that of the 
secretary to the editor. A short edi- 
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torial on “Our Duty to California,” 
urging the good citizens of the cam- 
pus to vote in the elections, carefully 
refrained from any comment that 
might harm the reputation of the 
University. The greater part of the 
editorial column was taken up with 
official University bulletins. 

The editor has made this announce- 
ment to The New Student: “Hence- 
forth, we pledge ourselves to be the 
submissive voice of every student 
leader and ready to carry out the 
wishes of every faculty member. May 
this announcement of our defeat serve 
as an example to every undergradu- 
ate editor who may have original 
ideas and attempt to present them 
to his readers.” 


(Continued from page 5) 


broadminded in this matter, like 
Dempsey, who, when interviewed, said 
that there is no objection to Tunney’s 
carrying on in this way, so long as it 
helps his “racket.” As for Showman 
Phelps, it is hoped that_his penchant 
for popularizing the great names of 
history will not bring him to such a 
disaster as befell Artemus Ward. “I 
got up a series of wax figgers, among 
others one of Socrates,” A. Ward 
wrote. “I tho’t a wax figger of old 
Sock would be poplar with eddycated 
peple, but unfortinitly I put a Brown 
linen duster and a U. S. Army regu- 
lation cap on him, which peple with 
classycal eddication said it was a 
farce.” 


THE AMERICAN DISCOVERY 
OF RUSSIA—SUMMER OF 1928 


The two greatest nations on the earth no 
longer know each other. Volumes have been 
written. But in the past ten years a mere 
handful of American social workers, writers 
and business men has seen revolutionary 
Russia at work. Still fewer Russians have 
visited this country, and the American who 
goes into Russia today is something more than 
a tourist. 

Last summer two parties of American stu- 
dents and intellectual workers, men and 
women, were enabled to visit Russia through 
the instrumentality of the National Student 
Federation of America and the Open Road. 
They were received by the Society of Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and the 
Sovtorgflot. The same organizations are 
again welcoming a few groups. Each will 
comprise eight members_under the leadership 
of an informed American, and will be accom- 
panied in Russia by a Russian interpreter. 


Itineraries: 3, 4, 5 and 6 weeks. 

Inclusive round ak ices: $770 to $1080 
Sailings: June 23rd, June 30th and July 7th 
Visas: Application through the Open 
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